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JuL1a: ** Someone is coming Mabel. Oh, it’s Mr. de Borden.”’ 
MaBeL: ** Is he with his monocle? ” 
jotéa: “Tas.” 


MABEL: ‘* Never mind him, then, He can't see beyond his nose in that case.”’ 
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AN OVER-LONG CALL 


HE (nervously): ‘** Can that be your father trying to get in the gate?”’ 

SHE: ** Yes,” 

He: ‘*I thought you told me when I first came that he had gone out of town for the night ? *’ 
SHE: **I did. But that was yesterday.”’ 
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|S HEARD IN THE DEPOT 

Jiccies: ‘That must 
have been a_ funny ail- 
road incident when Marshall 
P. Wilder stepped on a 
lady’s ball dress.” 

GoccLes: ‘ What had 
that to do with rail-roads ? ”’ 

Jicctes: “A limited 
male and fast train, wasn’t 
Sia 





PERTINENT 
“ Have you read ‘In Darkest London’ ?”’ 
“No. How do they manage to see to read?” 


IN THE MONKEY CAGE 


Mr. CHIMPANZEE: “ That ostrich eats enough 
for two birds. What do you suppose makes it so 
greedy, Mrs. C.?” 

Mrs. CHIMPANZEE: “I heard the keeper say 
it swallowed a pair of strong eye-glasses yesterday, 
and they magnify its appetite.” 


ROUGH TREATMENT 


First AurHor: * You look hurt.” 

Second AuTHOoR: “I am.” 

First AuTHoR: “ What is wrong?” 

SEconD AuTHOR: “That miserable editor 
looked over the last manuscript I took him, rubbed 
his fingers down the worn edge of the sheets, and 
then asked me, absent-mindedly, ‘ What’s its cir- 
culation?’ ” 


BEGAN AT THE WRONG END 


“ We had a terrible time with the Convention 
of Physicians in our city the other day.” 

“ What about?” 

“They found a disease, and then couldn’t dis- 
cover a microbe for it.” 


SHE WAS NOT PRETTY 


° 


“ Do I make myself plain?” asked the angular 
lecturer on Woman’s Rights, stopping in the mid- 
dle of her discourse. 

“ You don’t have to, mum,” replied a voice 
from the rear; “the Lord done it for you long 


* bP 
ago. 
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SOCIETY'S MAUD MULLERS 


CHANT OF DEAD LOVE 


Upid’s arrows all are idle lying, 
Cupid’s smiles have long since gone a’sighing ; 
} § s gine 5 


Love’s gone out of fashion, 
Love’s no more the passion. 
The world’s grown old ; 
Our hearts are cold. 
Cupid’s out of fashion. 
We sigh no more, 
We die no more, 
We fight no more, 
We plight no more,— 
Since Love’s gone out of fashion. 
J. Percival Pollard. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


“ Who discovered America ? ” 


> 


‘TEACHER: 

Bossy : ** Columbus. 

TEACHER: * And what have been the conse- 
quences of = glorious discovery 

Bossy : “The Duke de Ver agua, the 
Parade and the World’s Fair.” 


Naval 


FIN DE SIECLE 

Great Epiror: “ That new society reporter 
will not do. He has not mastered the first prin- 
ciples of modern journalism.’ 

MANAGER: “ Eh? What is the matter ? 

Great Epiror: “He = says $ handsomely 
instead of * smartly gow ned.’ 
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“THE CHILD” 


By Frances Isabel Currie 


4 \He loungers about the Hotel 
Hygeia smiled _ significantly 
as Miss Wiggens strode down 

the piazza in quest of her mother. 
Everybody knew for whom she was 
looking and exactly where her mother 
was, but no human creature would 
have given a hint of information on 
the subject if Miss Wiggens had begged 
for it on bended knees. Mrs. Mari- 
etta Wiggens was in one of the deep 
bay windows, chattering like a magpie 
to her latest admirer. Two palm 
trees nodded sociably over her head 
and a group of rare exotics breathed 
perfume all about her. In a minute 
or two Miss Wiggens would probably 
pounce down upon her mother with 
brutal suddenness, and without vouch- 
safing a look at ~ companion, would 
carry her off in disgrace. No one 
believed that Pn daughter’s eagle eye 
would fail to discover the object of 
her quest, and no one felt anxious 
either to avert or to precipitate the 
climax. Mrs. Wiggens was old 
enough to take care of herself. 

No one could very well judge 
how old she was. Certainly the 
yellow curls which bobbed about her head 
would have been appropriate to a child of very 
tender years; and her complexion was as dainty as 
a rose leaf. Her sentiment and her enthusiasm 
were as youthful as her curls and complexion. Then 
she was always clothed like a doll in silk and lace 
and flying ribbons. She wore jaunty slippers with 
scarlet heels, and carried parasols that were gay 
enough to frighten the horses on the Bastovacd. 
Moreover, she laughed like a child and munched 
Huyler’s candies The a school-girl, She might 
have been considered young—very young, in fact— 
had it not been for her daughter. The young per- 
son marching down the piazza in search of her was 
not a day less than twenty-six years old. 

Mrs. Wiggens always spoke of her as The 
Child, but the name did not deceive anybody. Even 
the bell boys took umbrage at it and expressed their 


























opinion that she was “ no spring chicken.” There 
had been some conjecture as to what her Christian 
name really was, but curiosity on this point was 
bafed. Mrs. Wiggens had given her daughter so 
romantic a name that The Child had been ashamed 
of it almost as soonas she could pronounce it. She 
considered it a shabby trick for any one to give a 
helpless infant an objectionable name before it was 
old enough to protest against it. She had revolted 
against the one she must bear while her life lasted 
and which she declared would ultimately make a 
decent tombstone look ridiculous. By a course of 
lectures, threats and something very like bullying, 
she had induced her mother to refrain from men- 
tioning it in company, and then they had compro- 
mised on the title of ‘* The Child.” 

She was a tailor-made girl, who affected mannish 
collars, faultless cravats and broadcloth suits. 
Moreover, she was strong-minded, and her mother, 
who was frankly fond of men and very hivelons, 
was a source of grave anxiety to her. The hotel 
guests were accustomed to the orthodox mother 
who watches and checks and chides her daughters 
when they “frivol” or flirt; but the anxious 
daughter guarding the frivolous mother was a nov- 
elty. Mrs. Marietta Wiggens was such a source 
of amusement to them that they would not have 
had her change her conduct. She was enjoying her- 
self greatly when The Child’s angular figure dark- 
ened the bay window. 

A tiny cocker spaniel had been contentedly sleep- 
ing in Mrs. Wiggens’s lap, but now it shot one 
glance at The Child and fled. For a moment the 
gentleman in the bay window looked as if he would 
like to follow the spaniel’s example, but appeared to 
think better of the impulse when Mrs. Wiggens 
spoke. 

“«] have been spending a pleasant half hour here 
with a friend I knew when I was a girl,” she said 
to her daughter. And then to her friend: “ Do 
not disturb yourself, Asa. This is only The 
Child.” 

But Asa was obviously greatly disturbed. He 
bowed so obsequiously that he offered the young 
person mentioned a very favorable view of the bald 
spot on the top of his head; but her manner was 
frigid enough to render him miserably uncomforta- 
ble. 

“There are a number of letters upon your writ- 
ing-table,”’ she said sternly to her mother. ‘ They 
need your attention at once.” 

The mother arose, but with no alacrity. 

“ Very well,” she said, “I will see to them. 
She extended her jeweled hand to her companion. 
“| will see you this ev ening at the concert. I re- 
member that you always loved music. You see | 
have forgotten nothing, Asa.” 

* You have forgotten about those letters, 
posed The Child, with increased severity. 
A flush of resentment tinged the widow’s cheek, 
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inter- 
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and for the first time in several years she openly 
opposed her daughter. 

“There are matters more important than unan- 
swered letters,” she said. ‘ My health, for exam- 
ple. I believe it would benefit me more to take a 
walk through the pines, suggested, Asa, 
than to wear myself out with my correspondence.’ 

The gentleman entirely agreed with her, and 
The Child stood stupefied with maneiiuas and 
wrath while he and her mother sauntered off to 
the pines. 

The loungers on the 
amused, 

“ Wait until they 
Child will have 
Only wait!” 

She wore an air of sepulchral gloom when her 
mother returned. She sat bolt upright, holding a 
newspaper with both hands and pretending to read, 
until Mrs. Wiggens was seated and the opportun- 
ity for conversation had arrived. ‘Then she 
her discourse abruptly. 

“ Well,” she said, “it’s time we came to an un- 
derstanding. [I want to know who this last man 
is. 1 want to know if he’s another fortune-hunter 
after the property my father slaved to accumulate. 
You ought to drive all such men away from you 
instead of encouraging their attentions. Mother, 
I’m ashamed of you!” 

All the curls on Mrs. 
bob with indignation. 

“Ashamed of me!” she said, her 
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wounded at once. “ You ashamed of me! I 
wonder what you will be ashamed of next. First 
it was your name—although I’m sure I tried hard 
enough to find you a nice one. I wasthree whole 
months selecting one that I considered good enough 
for you; for you really were a sweet baby, al- 
though very few persons would believe it now. 
Then you were ashamed of the way I dressed you 
and took to wearing those mannish clothes. And 
now you cap the climax by being ashamed of me. 
[ don’t know how you can be, for | am better 
liked, better dressed and I am told better looking 
than my daughter.” 

“ [’m ashamed of the way you act. You said 
you were ill—that your heart was weak—or I never 
would have left Jersey City for this frivolous place. 
If you weren’t my mother I would say it was 
your head—not your heart that was affected. Since 
you have been here you have been as gay asa 
belle in her first season, and you have flirted, actu- 
ally flirted, with every old beau that has aha your 
fancy. | ie that you write notes to men—some 
of om young enough to be your sons—that you 
have composed sentimental verses, that you 
have dressed three or four times a day, have danced 
at all the hops and eaten midnight suppers. At 
vour age all this is dissipation and must be stopped. 
I told my father, when he was dying, that I would 
look after you, wal I mean to do my duty.’ 

The widow applied her handkerchief to her eyes 
before she answered. 

“You appear to have a strange idea of duty,” 
“ If my dear husband were alive to-day 
take me to account like 


she said. 
vou would not dare to 
this.” 

‘‘ If your husband were alive to-day you would 
not dare to sit in bay windows or to saunter through 
the pine woods w ith other men,” the daughter said 
with conviction. 

“T wouldn’t wish to do so,” Mrs. Wiggens as- 
serted. “I am_ very lonely, for you are not a 
cheerful companion, and I must have diversion.” 

*¢ You have too much diversion, and, at your age, 
Mother, you should have a quiet life.” 

Here a wail of such unutterable woe came from 
beneath the lace handkerchief that ‘The Child held 
her tongue for a moment, though she still sniffed 
the air disdainfully. She was accustomed to her 
mother’s methods and was not alarmed by the out- 
burst. , 

“To hear you talk one would suppose that I 
was as old as the pyramids, and just ready to fall 
into my grave,” the mother wept. “I might as well 
be dead as to bury myself alive at home. I will 
die if [ am harassed like this—my heart will not 
endure the strain much longer. And if I do die 
you must remember my last. requests were that you 
should de stroy all my _ letters—without reading 
them, mind!—excepting the ones tied with the 


vellow cigar ribbons. Those are Wiggens’s and 
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you may have them. He smoked such odorous 
tobacco that I actually felt some sentiment for the 
ribbons that tied his cigars. Put my white tea-gown 
on me—the one with the lavender ribbons, you 
know—and be sure to send for Mr. Huyler.” — 

“« Mr. Huyler, the candy maker, Mother? What 
in the world do you want of him? Surely you 
don’t want to be sugar-coated.”’ 

“If you were not actually blasphemous you 
would never make such a suggestion. I mean 
Mr. Asa Huyler, my old friend whom you met to- 
day, and who is the innocent cause of all the 
snubie you are giving me. He is in the under- 
taking business on Cone Avenue, and you must 
send for him when I am dead.” 

“¢ Mother! How can you talk of such hideous 
subjects, and how can you be entertained by a man 
who rides on a hearse and who’ embalms dead 
bodies ?’ 

The widow arose and regarded her daughter 
with disapproval. 

“T could not be entertained by a man who made 
a practise of embalming live bodies,” she said with 
dignity, and left the room. 

The arrival of Mr. Huyler was a serious event 
in the life of The Child. It was the beginning of 
a great disagreement between her and her mother. 
Mrs. Marietta Wiggens liked the undertaker, and 
The Child abhored him. He was a big man, rather 
slow of speech, heavy of movement, and possessing 
an unctuous smile which Miss Wiggens regarded 
as a personal affront. Unfortunately tor her, tastes 
differ so materially that the mother considered this 
same smile a peculiarly engaging one. On the 
subject of Asa Huyler they could never agree. 
The Child would never listen to his oily pleasant- 
ries, and the mother considered him an oracle in 
all that he said. The Child frowned upon him, 
regarded him as a vulture all plumed to seize her 
mother and her fortune, and to carry them to his 
own particular nest. It made her violently angry 
to see her mother flirting her fan under his fat nose, 
and to observe that the widow’s pet wiles and af- 
fectations were all for him. 

“ T would almost rather have him bury her than 
marry her,” The Child daily groaned. “ He is here 
all the time. She encourages him, and he has 
gained eftrontery by her encouragement. He was 
afraid of me at first, but now he courts her right 
before my very face ‘ond eyes. I'll have to make 
some sort of a desperate stand to drag them apart, 
or I shall have a step-father who will want to 
bury me in a month, and who will be able to do it, 
too!” 

But when this mature Child attempted to ac- 
complish her object she found it more difficult than 
she had anticipated. Sisyphus in hell trying to roll 

a rock up hill had no more hopeless task than had 
this unhappy Miss Wiggens. She made a martyr 
of herself by following her mother in all her ram- 















































FILLIES ON VIEW 





** Don't you think Mrs. Wincbin has a sweet smile, Mr. Inhiscups ? 


TWO KINDS OF SMILES 





’* asked Miss Lovely. 


*Yes,’’ replied Inhiscups, with a vision of Winebin’s vintage of '68, ‘* but not as sweet as her husband's, Miss Lovely.”’ 


bles, sticking to her with such persistent faithful- 
ness that the frivolous lady would have sacrificed 
a blonde curl or two to have escaped her. But 
all this espionage was useless. Wherever they 
went the slow-moving Mr. Huyler invariably ap- 
peared. It made no difference where they went, 
the omnipresent Huyler always turned up at the 
end of their journey. Obviously, Mrs. Marietta 
Wiggens kept him posted. The Child was not 
exactly a thin-skinned individual, but she was not 


so obtuse that she could not realize something of 


the desperate effort made by Mr. Huyler a her 
mother to get rid of her presence. 

She grew tired of her position of chaperon 
to her mother and longed more and more to go 
home. 


To her mind Jersey City had become a haven of 


safety. None of the undertakers there noticed 
her mother, and the climate there was, at that 
season of the year, too cold for moonlight 
rambles. There was nothing romantic about 
Jersey City. 

The Child went out of doors alone one day to 
try to determine upon some plan by which she 
might induce her mother to go home. She _ had 
an uncomfortable conviction that Mr. Huyler and 
her mother were having a charming afternoon in 





consequence of her absence ; but she needed soli- 
tude more than they. 

She finally decided what she would do. She 
would again ask her mother to go home, and if 
she refused then The Child would leave her. She 
would do more: she would pack up all her moth- 
er’s belongings and take them with her. Of course, 
it would be a high-handed procedure, but it would 
certainly be effectual. Mrs. Marietta Wiggens 
would never stay in Virginia if her best dresses 
were in New Jersey . She would follow her trunks 
just as the much-quoted lamb is said to have fol- 
lowed Mary. 

The Child was going home looking grimmer and 
more resolute than ever when her attention was at- 
tracted by a crowd of people before an undertaker’s 
establishment. A scarlet flag hung over the door, 
in glaring incongruity with the contents of the shop. 
A sheriff's sale was in progress, but there were few 
bidders among the people congregated about the 
place. People appeared to have no anxious desire 
to purchase their coffins in advance. ‘There was 
more interest in the horses and coaches to be sold 
than was felt for the funeral trappings of the shop. 

The Child stopped and asked a question. 

“‘Isn’t this Mr. Huyler’s establishment ? ” 

A garrulous countryman answered : 
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The Child’s face was filled with horror. This 
story was worse than anything she had feared. She 
did not wait to hear any more, but went back to 
her hotel as rapidly as her feet would carry her. 
She must save her mother from the man who had 
been speculating upon marrying her. Her mother 
would not brook such cupidity as this. Her mother 
was too proud to share with him the humility of a 
sherift’s sale. 

The Child hurried up to Mrs. Wiggens’s room 
and entered without the ceremony of knocking. 
Instantly she saw that she was too late. Her 
mother’s trinkets 
and clothing _ had 
vanished, and her 
trunks had _ disap- 
peared. It was evi- 
dent that she had 
taken advantage of 
The Child’s absence 
to make her es- 
cape. A _heliotrope 
scented note upon 
the table told the 


story. 





“ My 
said, 
“Since I cannot even go into the 
conservatory with a dear friend without 
being lectured and reprimanded by you, 


Child,” it 


_ ee / 
A Sage I must fly from your presence. I regret 
~~ ; that I am forced into an elopement, 
WH 
although Asa says it is the most roman- 
tic marriage. I would prefer to have 
gf \ been married at home, where I might 
P \ . a 
/ =z ae \ have had a trousseau suitable to one in 
MF a ; ° 
, MO dent my station. 
~ ‘fa = “Tn haste, 
~~ ee “ Marietta Wiggens.” 
“~ a 
= ” . . 
The Child did not let the grass grow 
HEARTLESS under her feet. She rushed down stairs 
CLARA: ** Why are you so bitter against him, just because he proposed and to the hotel livery stable She had 
and you refused him? ”’ ‘aes % 
Matpe: ** The Wretch! He said he would never ask me again.” climbed into a carriage in the twinkling 


“Tt was. It’s in possession of the sheriff 


now.” 

“¢ Has he failed in business ? 
asked. 

“Qh, he’s broke,” the countryman said care- 
lessly. ‘Owes everybody. He kept creditors off 
for a while, telling them he was going to marry a 
rich een promising that he’d pay ’em all and 
begin life over again. Folks believed the widow 
wouldn’t have him, and they pounced down upon 
him with a sheriff’s process. He was nearly crazy, 
fearing the widow would hear of it; but that didn’t 
make no difference ; the stock had to be sold widow 
or no widow.” 


Is he poor?” she 





of an eye and ordered someone—anyone, 
in fact, to drive her to a railway station. The 
hotel guests were in a fever of excitement when 
she was driven away. 

“If she catches them she will bring her mother 
back, ’one of them prophesied. ‘* Her face is as 
determined as a Roman soldier’s. Heaven help the 
undertaker if she overtakes him ! ” 


The train had not left the station; and The 
Child climbed into the nearest car and began to 
search for her mother. She was not long in find- 
ing her. Mrs. Wiggens sat with her cocker span- 
iel in her lap and with an expression of something 
like anxiety on her face. Mr. Asa Huyler had 
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gone into the baggage car to see if their luggage had 
arrived. 

Mrs. Wiggens rarely worried herself with her 
affairs. Her business in life was to seek enjoy- 
ment, but she had been made to feel uncomfortable 
since she had left the hotel. Mr. Huyler had 
complained that he had left his pocketbook 
home, and she had been obliged to furnish him 
with funds, and his explanation of the accident had 
not been entirely satisfactory. He had spoken 
shortly, almost crossly, to the cocker spaniel. 
When his betrothed had shed a few sentimenta! 
tears over her separation from The Child he had 
not comforted or petted her. He had told her 
that she was attracting attention by her tears, and 
urged her for Heaven’s sake not to do that until 
they were well out of the station. All this was 
very unloverlike, and not such decent treatment as 
she would have received from the departed Wig- 
gens when they had been married fifteen years. 

She began to think regretfully of The Child. 
That young person had some good qualities in 
which Mr. Huyler was deficient. She had always 
looked after her mother’s comfort and had taken 
good care of her when she was ill. He could not 
give much care to any person who was not dead, 
and after death it did not much matter what he 


did. She was crying in earnest when The Child 
suddenly pounced down upon her, and into the seat 
the intended bridegroom had vacated. 

She was out of. breath, but she managed to tell 
about the sheriff’s sale and the rich marriage Mr. 


Huyler had claimed he was going to make. She 
had scarcely expected her mother to believe the 
story and was astonished at her meekness and 
credulity. 

“ Oh,” she said, alive at last to her folly, “ what 
am I todo? How can I go back? How can I 
get rid of him?” 

Her infatuation seemed to have entirely disap- 

: 
peared. 

“You don’t need to get rid of him. 

that to me,” The Child answered. 


Leave all 


“ He shall 


never occupy this seat again unless he drags me ° 


from it. I am going to take you to the next 
station, and after that we will go home.’ 

She was as good as her word. When Mr. Huyler 
returned from the baggage car and saw The C hild 
occupying his seat his face was a study of complex 
emotions. He could not vanquish his enemy. 


She faced him with her knowledge of his failure in 
business, with his speculations upon his marriage, 
and she threatened him with punishment and ar- 
rest. She defied and terrorized him, and she car- 
ried the day. 

When they reached the nearest town the mother 
and daughter went to an hotel for the night. 

“ We are to have no more nonsense,” said The 
Child. “ You are to take off those yellow curls 
and act in a manner becoming to your age. You 
have always been ashamed of your gray hair, but if 
you truly mean to spare me trouble you will not 
cover it any longer.” 

Mrs. Marietta Wiggens’s spirit asserted itself 
once before it finally succumbed to the stronger will. 

“T haven’t been any more ashamed of my gray 
hair nor have I hidden it more completely than you 
have your name. I'll pull off this yellow wig and 
go to dinner with my gray hair uncovered, if you 
will register your name on the hotel book. My 
gray hair is becoming to my face, anyway, and | 
am not much ashamed of it.’ 

For a single instant The Child hesitated ; then 
she went to the office and registered. ' 

Mrs. Marietta Wiggens was the first name she 
wrote. Then The Child’s face looked harder and 
sterner than ever while she wrote: 

Olivia Julietta Juanita Wiggens ! 


WHAT MRS. WIGGINS AIMED TO LOOK LIKE 
























% ARs. Royal Phelps Carroll, who at one 
M time, as Miss Marian Langdon, won 

the deserved title of the most beauti- 
ful woman in New York, never received more 
idmiration than when her husband started for 
the second time on the Navahoe, and she 
pluckily announced her intention of going 
with him. It is so much the fashion nowa- 
lays to sneer about the devotion of husbands 
nd wives that everyone seems particularly de- 
lighted at this very prominent instance of 
witely devotion. The Navahoe is a very beau- 
titul boat and as luxurious as any yacht can 
be, but few women are good sailors enough 
not to prefer a trip over the ocean on a com- 
monplace but comfortable ocean steamship. 
r.and Mrs. Carroll were most enthusiastic- 
y cheered by their friends, and if good 
shes will win them success, they are certain 
to be victors. 

Newport society has certainly been tremen- 
dously shocked by the accident a fortnight 
0 to Mr. George Peabody Wetmore. While, 
tunately, Mr. Wetmore escaped without 
tatal injuries, he will be ill for many weeks to 
and the gaiety his family had 
planned, first in Europe and then here in 
Newport, must of necessity be postponed for a 
while. 

Che Chicago Fair still grows in attraction, 
ind now it is the swell thing to make up a 
party of friends and go there in a special car. 
lhe New Rochelle colony—that is, the Iselin 

ition of the colony—have all visited the 
hair the past week, and Mrs. Richard Irvin, 

ho has been there for the past fortnight, will 

t return to the city before the Fourth. 

The Infanta’s last week in the city was, she 

ys, the pleasantest of any. ‘There was an 
neessant round of informal gaiety. On Thurs- 

y Mrs. de Garmandia gave an informal din- 

rin her honor. The Misses de Garmandia 

ve been great favorites with the Princess 

r since her arrival. They are extremely 

etty girls, a mixture of American and Span- 

beauty, and with their friend, Miss Cora 
indolph, formed a trio of extremely beautiful 
men, 

Lenox is very quiet, but there are several 

use parties that seem to enjoy life thor- 

ighly. Mr. and Mrs. George B. Haven have 
constant succession of guests staying with 
em, and the afternoon drive in the coach is 

e of the features of their hospitality. Rides 

id drives about Lenox are beautiful and 
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everybody tries to excel everybody else in the 
appointments of their turnouts. Severa! of the 
younger set of women are good riders. Among 
them Miss Sloane, Miss Parsons, Miss Green- 
leaf and Miss Braem. 

At all the watering places like Bar Harbor, 
Narragansett and Richfield Springs, there is an 
air of uneasiness and expectancy as to what the 
summer will bring. Cottage life is so fast su- 
perseding hotel life, that the chances are al- 
ways doubtful for the hotel keepers. It is 
certainly the fashion for everybody to own 
his or her own country house, be it even 


the smallest of cottages, and to _ invite 
just one’s own intmate’ friends down 
for a day or two at a time. Men who 
have to be at business during the week 


greatly prefer spending Sunday at a private 
house or at some one of the numerous country 
clubs to going to a hotel, where the fair sex are 
fearfully in the majority. The absolute lack 
of men at the hotels makes it extremely dull, 
and in spite of the time-worn jokes about the 
young men being in such great demand and so 
overwhelmed with attention when they do ap- 
pear, managing mammas are not going to spend 
a tremendous lot of money in providing out- 
fits for their daughters if there is no possible 
chance of the said daughters receiving any at- 
tention. Propinquity is acknowledged by all 
people to be a prime promotor of mat- 
rimony, and the girls who go from one country 
house to another are sure to have many more 
eligible offers than those who spend six weeks 
or two months at the great caravansaries that 
were once thought so desirable. 

Sayville, Long Island, is where Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Post have their country place. 
Mrs. Post who has been recently visiting her 
mother, the Countess de Trobriand, in Paris, 
will entertain several parties during the summer. 
Mrs. Post’s oldest daughter, Miss Lena Post, 
who was married two years ago to Mr. Ham- 
ilton Fish Webster, will spend part of the sum- 
mer with her. Mrs. Post’s other two daugh- 
ters are still very young but bid fair to inherit 
the beauty and charm of manner which has 
made Mrs. Post so popular a woman. 

The Suburban last week was the final gath- 
ering of the clans, and there will be nothing to 
bring people together now for some months to 
come. In August will begin the gaiety at 
Newport, and Bar Harbor, and Lenox will fol- 
low still later. Southampton gaiety begins 
about the Fourth of July; but, after all, Long 
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Island gaiety is not very wild, consisting prin- 
cipally of dinners and small dances. At the 
latter entertainments the very young set have 
altogether the best of it, for the college boys 
and next winter’s debutantes completely run 
the place. At the Suburban, in spite of 
the crowds, there did not seem to be so 
many of the smart set as in years gone by, 
and they sat in groups and apparently were in- 
terested only in their own particular party. 
The truth is, the epidemic of divorcing and 
re-marrying does create a great awkwardness, 
for even if the people most concerned, such as 
the women with the former and present hus- 
band, do not feel in the least embarrassed, their 
friends certainly do,and seem unable to find safe 
topics for conversation. ‘The women, most of 
them, looked very well, in spite of the intense 
heat, Mrs. Tom Hitchcock, Jr. and Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont being perhaps the most admired. 
They are quite different in their style and yet 
both same bright color. Mrs. 
Hitchcock, who is essentially feminine look- 
mannish way, 
which seems to emphasize her delicate woman- 
liness. Mrs. Belmont is always dressed in 
ruffed and flounced gowns which have the 
unmistakable stamp of Paris. She very rarely 
wears a hat, almost always being seen in some 
dainty little bonnet which is singularly becom- 
ing. 

It is becoming more than ever a popular fad 
that every woman shall have her particular 
flower and perfume, and the newest scents 
possess the most subtle fragrance. It is said 
that like the thirst for alchohol, the love for 
perfume grows so quickly when once the habit 
is developed, that even a sojourn at the Keeley 
Institute is of no avail, and its unfortunate 
victims are led to most boundless limits. One 
fair lady whose tastes are acknowledged to be 
the extreme of culture, forces her maid to take 
four or five baths a day scented with her 
favorite perfume (the mistress’s, not the 
maid’s favorite perfume), so that she may 
always have in her rooms, and about her the 
faint intoxicating odor which is absolutely 
essential to her happiness. Rumor does not 
state whether the maid’s wages are increased 
or whether she is paid so much for each bath. 
This forcing one’s maid to bathe so expen- 


possess the 


ing, is always dressed in a 


sively will add a new source of outlay 
for milady’s exchequer, but if once the 
fashion is set, it will surely have many 


followers. 















































































LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Scot races, as you know, belong essen- 
A tially to the grandes dames mondaines. 
It is their happy hunting ground, 
whereon they rule despotically and shine re- 
splendently. Always smart—the smartest, in 
fact, of all courses—Goodwood not excepted ; 
for the Goodwood course being part of the 
Duke’s private estate the races partake more of 
the character of a huge house party specially 
invited for the occasion, and as a natural con- 
sequence are not infrequently dull as well as 
decorous, a fatal tache which the beautiful 
Berkshire course never develops. 


Ascot bids fair to be smarter than ever 
this year, and to out-distance its own record 
in the matter of fair women and mar- 
velous toilettes. All the royalties, for one 
thing, are to be present, and once again the 
inspiriting and always beautiful spectacle of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
Royal house party, driving in full state up to 
the royal enclosure, preceded by the Lord 
Chamberlain and other high dignitaries of the 
royal household, will gladden the eyes of the 
thousands of guests and spectators drawn from 
all corners of the earth to this one fair, little 
green corner of old England ! 

It will also be the first really public appear- 
ance of the Princess of Wales since the Duke 
of Clarence’s death; her opening the « Guards 
Bazar,” on the 6th, and holding a stall 
thereat, will only be a semi-official affair, and 
not one to show her to the masses, who simply 
adore her, and to whom her return home in 
comparatively restored health is a matter of 
the liveliest satisfaction. Princess May, first 
favorite though she be, will find it no easy 
task to fill her royal mother-in-law’s place 
when the time comes. But to her credit be it 
said, she, too, ardently admires and is devotedly 
attached to her Princess, and endeavors to 
model her manner and bearing on similar lines 
to those of this most courteous, graceful and 
kindly woman. 


Some of the gowns preparing for Ascot are 
veritable triumphs of art and millinery—I do 
not say of taste and harmony, for the fashions 
of this very buoyant moment can scarcely lay 
claim to either one or the other attribute. The 
vogue of the present day is bizarre, startling, 
noticeable and—yes, vulgar; but it is the 
vogue, so we endure it, pat it on the back and 
make the best of it, like the sensible blasé 
pessimists that we are. What's the use of 
taking exception to anything? What's the 
use of argument? What's the use of running 
a crusade? It only upsets one’s digestion, 
accomplishes nothing, and leaves one in a 
worse temper than before. So vive la baga- 
telle! and let Queen Fashion prove as ram- 
pant as she choose, change our loveliest 
women into guys, transform our débutantes 
into old belles of the Georges’ time, upset our 
comfortable drawing-rooms by the introduc- 
tion of spindle-legged chairs and narrow, 
straight-backed couches, transmogrify our 
sottly-lighted, gracefully-bedecked dinner ta- 
bles into hideous lengths of tall épergnes laden 
with multi-colored blossoms of every conceiv- 
able hue, that give no pleasure to the senses 
and eftectually prevent all possible interchange 
of bon-mots from one side to the other. What 
does it matter? Eheu, fugaces! In six months’ 
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time this fad, too, will have had its hour, and 
another come on to fill its place. All of which 
is not, perhaps, apropos of Ascot toilettes save 
in an obverse ratio. 

Isinglass is the ladies’ favorite in the 
coming field, and very effectively has one fair 
society woman shown her preference for the 
horse and its owner in the way she has adopted 
his racing colors in one of her Ascot gowns. 
This is of a rich brown silk crépon shot across 
with gleams of deep orange ; the skirt, cut full, 
is finished at the bottom by two small frills 
headed by a band of embroidery, while two 
still narrower frills are arranged just above the 
knee, separated by another embroidered band. 
Over a waistcoat of orange chiffon laid in mul- 
titudinous tiny accordion plaits, opens the 
sinall coat bodice, which is simply finished by 
a row of orange and brown embroidery. The 
sleeves of the orange crépon are very full, fin- 
ishing with a small cuff at the wrist, and have 
the appearance of being joined to the waist- 
coat. A most charming little bonnet made of 
amethyst jeweled beads, orange chiffon, a 
straight, stiff brown chip brim finished off by a 
tall aigrette in dark brown lightly sprinkled 
with amethyst crystals, and a graceful posy of 
the ever popular Allan Richardson roses, which 
shade from faint yellow to deepest orange, 
completed a really elegant and not too outré 
toilette. As further articles de luxe there are 
a dust cloak of shot orange and brown soft 
silk, cut on Empire lines, and trimmed with 
the most lovely old rose point, a lace that is as 
effective as it is grande dame, and a large en- 
tout-cas of outré orange satin decorated with a 
loosely tied together group of Allan Richard- 


son roses. 


A second costume, of quite a different 
genre, being tailor built and extremely well 
turned out, I also thought very good form. It 
was in one of those soft, light, somewhat indefi- 
nite twill tweeds that are so much the fancy just 
now—a pale, rather clouded blue, the cross 
line of the twill very clearly thrown up. At 
the bottom of the skirt five rows of narrow 
black braid formed a curious sort of geomet- 
rical hypothenuse, unknown, I should say, even 
to Euclid, and not to be demonstrated by any 
existing ‘ quantities” known or unknown. 
The bodice was a riding coat of the xvuith 
century, with a very high collar turning back 
in wide lapels faced with black moiré. A 
double breasted moiré waistcoat was “all 
buttoned down before” with a double row 
of the most lovely old dark blue enamel 
and paste buttons which made one sigh 
for very envy of them. The waistcoat 
was cut low enough to show a soft full 
shirt front and collar of plaited lisse, 
finished by a full jabot of real and very 
fine Valenciennes lace, held in place by a 
quaint diamond pin. A most fetching three- 
cornered black straw hat relieved by a turn- 
back of the same lovely Valenciennes, and ad- 
dorned with a pale blue feather aigrette fast- 
ened by a true lover’s knot in darker blue en- 
amel and brilliants, was prepared to ‘* go” 
with this smart little gown, as well as the very 
prettiest of patent leather Cromwellian shoes 
with wide paste buckles, black silk hose au- 
jour, as fragile and as frail as a woman’s fay- 
or, and a very large black (all-black stick, 
handle and lining), moiré parasol. 

A large number of house parties are already 
made up for Ascot, though the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland are to be among the non- 
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entertainers. ‘Pay parties’’ are quite the 
latest fad—that is, every one pays his or her 
share toward the general expenses, and of these 
‘¢ Pay parties’’ for Ascot perhaps the most 
enjoyable will be that got upand managed by 
Lord Durhan, in which are also included Lord 
and Lady Dudley—she is looking younger, 
prettier, and more fascinating than ever, not- 
withstanding her late attack of influenza in 
Paris—with Lord and Lady Alwyne Comp- 
ton; while young Lord and Lady Rosslyn 
have already made up a large guest list for the 
week. 


No diplomatic appointment lately bestowed 
by Her Majesty has given more universal satis- 
faction than that of the Hon. Sir Francis 
Plunkett, K.C. M.G., as Her Majesty’s Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Brussels. Sir Fran- 
cis, who is the youngest son of the late 
Earl of Fingall, and uncle to the present Earl, 
married in Paris, in 1870, Miss May Tevis 
Morgan, the popular daughter of Mr. Charles 
Waln Morgan, of Philadelphia, and they hav: 
two daughters, the eldest, Miss Norah Isabel! 
Plunkett, now a young lady, and Miss Helen 
Mary, a débutante of seventeen. Sir Francis 
Plunkett has always held high rank in the dip 
lomatic service, first as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary and Consul-General to Japan, from 
which post he was promoted to the more im- 
portant mission at Stockholm, and now to a 
still more advantageous position at the Belgian 
Court. The family of Plunkett is a very old 
one, the original founder being Sir Christopher 
Plunkett, whose name figures prominently and 
honorably in the annals of the Peerage of Ire- 
land as far back as 1403, though the Earldom 
of Fingall in the Peerage of Great Britain was 
not created until 1613. The Plunketts have 
always been staunch supporters of the old 
Catholic faith, and Sir Francis’s promo- 
tion is one of the very few instances, 
in modern political diplomacy, of the ad- 
vancement of a Roman Catholic, to the dis- 
appointment of a Protestant candidate. Both 
Sir Francis and Lady Plunkett are popu- 
lar at Stockholm, and very great regret is 
expressed at their speedy departure from that 
cheery Swedish capital. Sir Francis will take 
up his new duties at Brussels early in July. 
Those who knew him at the British Legation 
at Washington, where he was universally liked 
and esteemed, will, with all his many friends 
here and on the Continent, rejoice at this happy 
turn of Fortune’s wheel. 


The craze for gaiety in color and eccen- 
tricity in design which are so essentially the 
mode this season is not confined to gowns and 
hats, shoes and hose, parasols and en-tout-cas 
alone, but permeates everything that has to do 
in the smallest way with the luxuries and 
petites elégances of the woman of the hour. 
Even our own Princess of Wales is not proof 
against the craze of the moment, and I send 
you in proof thereof one or two patterns of 
the notepaper being made for her at one of the 
large West End houses, which make a special- 
ty of original designs in monograms, cyphers 
and mottoes. The shape of the note sheet is 
alike in both cases: a rather broad oblong, 
tinted in very pale fawn; the royal coronet, 
which is placed in the left-hand corner, picked 
out in red and gold embossed work ; between 
this and the tiny three feathers rising out of a 
tiny earl’s coronet, which are all in gold, 
runs the name Alexandra in letters of pale 
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blue and rose alternately. To the right hand 
and somewhat low down, making a line with 
the bottom of the smaller coronet, is printed 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S. W., in 
raised letters in the pale rose tint, the capitals 
touched in a dark shade of fawn. The second 
design is more simple. The royal coronet 
above two crossed A’s, the former in gold and 
red, the monogram in dull red and gray-blue, 
and the single word Sandringham also in gray- 
blue, the capital S in burnished gold. The 
paper in this instance is pure white in tone, 
very thick in texture and soft, smooth face 
finish. The Princess has not as yet laid aside 
her mourning, but—so I am told—these are to 
be her novelties as soon as July, with its echo 
ot wedding bells, sets in. 

The next smart wedding of the season will 
be Lord Settington’s to Miss Hilda Brassey, 
Lord Brassey’s niece, the daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Brassey. 
« It is to be as magnificent as 
money can make it, ten brides- 
maids attending the bride, and 
a big crush 
at Grosve- 
nor Square 





after the 
ceremony at St. Paul's, Y 
Knightsbridge. The 49) Z 
young and most lucky 


couple have a charm- 
ingly picturesque home 
all in readiness for them, in the beautiful old 
dower-house at Molecomb, so long an ap- 
pendage of the Richmond tamily at Good- 


wood Park. 


No one looked prettier at the Irish Indus- 
tries Sale, held at Mr. Astor’s Carlton House 
Terrace mansion, lent for the occasion, than 
Princess May, very simply gowned though she 
was in pale heliotrope poplin, a present from 
the Queen, anda neat little black and gold 
bonnet, on her pretty fair hair. The Prin- 
cess, by the way, has quite set the fashion for 
young girls to wear bonnets in the afternoon, 


and not to do so now is to write oneself 


down as out of the know. ‘The Duchess of 
Sutherland was by all odds the most beautiful 
woman present, in a big leghorn picture hat 
trimmed with her favorite black velvet. Two 
“tweeds’’ for the royal 
bought by the Duchess of Teck, and various 
other articles of use rather than beauty for 
trousseau,”’ as the Duchess 


trousseau were 


“my child's 
smilingly remarked to Lady Mackenzie. _ It’s 
not so bad to be an American millionaire and 
to be able to keep a great empty marble,palace 
for the express purpose of lending it out to 
English private charities—is it? Diane. 
London, 30 May, 1893. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


“e He melancholy days have come, the 
I saddest of the year ’’—when closely 
drawn green shades, front doors 

boarded up and pavements deserted even by 
nurses and perambulators meet the eye through 
the entire length of Fifth Avenue. Coaches, 
tandems and even victorias have disappeared 
from Central Park, and blanketed horses, with 
closely covered carriages en route for the 
Grand Central station or the Newport boat, 
make mournful processions through the streets. 
Until now the city has shown more life than 
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usual at this season. The Open Air Horse 
Show and Morris Park Races have kept club 
men in town, who have made daily visits to 
the scenes they love so well ; and where dudes 
and dandies most do congregate there will al- 
ways be a pretty showing of fair women and 
smart gowns. The display at Sheepshead Bay 
for the Suburban, the most popular race of 
the year to New Yorkers, was greater than 
ever before. All Long Island, Westchester 
and New Jersey were there, and the sight of 
the pretty women in their prettiest racing gear 
was a compensation even to those who backed 
the wrong horse and went home with caved-in 
pocketbooks and depleted bank accounts. 


Mrs. Foxhall Keene was of course the 
observed of all observers. It was almost her 
first appearance since her return from Europe, 
whither she went as a bride—and all the world 
was curious to see whether she was as pretty 
and genial as the Mrs. Frank White whom 
they had known in olden times. Well, there 
was a difference of opinion, and as the chap- 
pies gathered around her, or scrutinized her 
critically through their opera glasses, I was 
not a little amused at the remarks that I 
overheard. ‘She hasn’t half the points that 
she had,’ said a Knickerbocker dude; ‘¢ her 

” «T beg your pardon, old fellow,” 
broke in another, ‘¢ which filly are you speak- 
ing of? For my part I shall back La Tosca?” 
«¢ Nonsense, Tom,” rejoined his friend, ‘the 
Suburban has never been won bya filly. Keep 
your money—to save your brains. I was 
speaking of a beautiful woman, who has gone 
off since her second marriage.’  ‘¢¢ Sour 
grapes, I'm afraid,” whispered a middle-aged 
matron, who, seated alone in her own box, 
made a point of hearing every word said on 
either side of her. ‘That man has been in 
love with Tibbie White since his college days.” 

“<It matters very little. She will always be a 
charming person and a general favorite and in 
that blue foulard with the lace insertions taper- 
ing down to her slender waist and that love of 
a hat on her graceful head, she looks young 
and pretty enough for anything or anybody. I 
wish my girls had half her fascinations **— 
and with a sigh and a groan—as two very 
plain looking girls, with no chic to speak of, 
ambled amiably by, in maiden meditation 
without follower or attendant—the middle-aged 
lady took out a very fat pocketbook and seiz- 
ing a passing messenger, bade him put “ fifty ” 
on Charade to win. 


With Suburban day the long-drawn-out 
city season ended. None of the swells cared 
to see more racing or lose or win more 
money, so they fled by land and water to 
recruit in country places and to draw a 
few breaths of pure oxygen at Newport or 
Bar Harbor before the crowd began to as- 
sembie in either place. It might have 
been the eve of July 4th, so universal was the 
exodus, and the town has ever since been dul- 
ler and heavier than lead. So, on the suc- 
ceeding Saturday, I took advantage of an “ our 
Sunday ” invitation to the queen of watering 
places, and betook myself to Newport with 
the rest. And the fair city-by-the-sea, I do 
not mind saying, took my heart by storm, and 
I no longer wondered that rich men spent 
their millions there. I have seen almost every 


watering place of Europe, from the Isle of 


Wight to Biarritz, and have no hesitation in 
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saying that not one of them compares with 
Newport. The great novelist, Marian Craw- 
ford, spitefully calls it ‘¢an artificial place 
destined to shelter the most artificial people in 
the world for three months of the year.” If 
this were true it would not make Newport one 
whit less beautiful, for if art can surpass na- 
ture, by all means let old Dame Nature go by 
the board. But quite the reverse is true in 
this instance, for if nature had not given New- 
port her magnificent sweep of ocean, her clus- 
ters of rocks showing the most exquisite hues 
and shades of color, and piled in a wild pic- 
ture-like confusion unequalled on any other 
shore-—her giant trees and graceful rolling 
country, her capacity for improvement and 
cultivation—where would her beauty be? It 
is true.that unlimited money most judiciously 
expended has done much, for nowhere— 
even in the Emerald Isle—can such grassy 
slopes with old ocean breaking at their base be 
seen, and the skill and taste of the architects 
who designed and constructed the battle- 
mented town of Wakehurst, the exquisite 
outlines and beautiful carvings of William K. 
Vanderbilt’s marble palace, the picturesque res- 
idence of James P. Kernochan, the massive 
wind and wave-swept dwelling at Rough Point, 
where Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt dispenses such 
widespread hospitality to rich and poor alike, 
as well asthe endless number of picturesque old 
cottages with their velvety lawns, and great 
beds of hydrangeas, coleas and scarlet gerani- 
ums, which bloom and flourish in the fogs and 
salt breezes as they do in old England itself, 
have, of course, done their part toward making 
Newport the exquisitely refined and finished 
place that it is. 

Nor were the interiors of all these seaside 
palaces lost upon me, for through the kindness 
of friends doors were unlocked, and drawing- 
rooms, dining-rooms, and dainty boudoirs 
revealed to my delighted eyes; but these must 
wait another week before I can describe them, 
and even then it is doubtful if I can do justice 
to all their costly and luxurious beauty. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


Hopping at this dull season is really a very 
S agreeable occupation. Every place is 
so delightfully empty that you can sit 

on one stool with your feet on another while 
shopmen and shopgirls, who are bored to ex- 
tinction by their loneliness, spread out every- 
thing on the shelves before you, and put the 
prices down to such extraordinarily low figures 
that you feel like carrying off in a warm 
embrace whole pieces of China silks, foulards 
and dainty little brocaded grenadines with 
white grounds and colored flowers which are 
entrancing when made up with rose-pink, 
baby-blue or delicate lemon-colored gros 
grains. Your enthusiasm wanes a little, espe- 
cially if the day be warm, when you ascend to 
the region of ready-made articles, and prepare 
to select an outfit of petticoats, chemises and 
nightgowns for summer wear. Very enticing 
they look, I must admit, with their cascades of 
cobwebby lace to fall over arms and necks, 
their bows of blue and pink and lilac ribbon 
and their little baby strings run in and out in 
colors to match the bows. But, oh! how 
seldom do they fit, and what weariness of the 
flesh to try them on in a little dark closet with 
a gas burner and no air whatever. Then, again, 
if by any chance you happen to be stout you 
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YACHTING SUITs. 





Ss. BROWN, 


LADIEs’ being. 
20 East 33rd St 
(BEI a ANI 





PERFECT 


FIT GUARANTEED. 


eet, New York, 


nnn AVE.) 


Reception and Visiting Gowns, Coats, Wraps 
| § ’ ’ ’ 


Capes, 


etc. 


Permit me 
to draw your 
attention to 
the 

New 

PRINCE 

ALBERT 

Coat, 

I am making, 
also my new 
Style of Bla- 
zer Suits which 
are unequalled 
in Fit and 
Elegance. 

Duck and 
Drill Suits 
madeto Order, 


$45.00. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO, —-— a RAPAAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


e best and most economical COLLARS and CuFFs 
Try them—You will like them. 


LOOK WELL. 
WEAR WELL, 
| for 2§ cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 


of cuffs, 
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ENGLISH 
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TRADE MARK. —— 


A 


REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS ane 


FIT 


E 
\ Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
NTS, 
ress, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, 
PEE ii iy 


M. JENKINS 


TAILOR 
FirTH AVENUE, 


SPECIALTIES 
HUNTING BR 


ING AND 


BOX DRIVING 


e only Practical Breeches Maker in this Counrty 
Self-measurement Card on Application 


COA 
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TED INDEPENDENCE DAY 


, I NEn little patriots 
Made a powder mine ; 
One tried to shoot it off, 
And then there were but nine. 


Nine little patriots 
Shooting at the gate ; 
A little pistol settled one, 
And then there were but eight. 


Eight little patriots 
All destined for heaven ; 

One was hit by a rocket stick, 
And then there were but seven. 


Seven little patriots, 
One in an awful fix ; 


Some crackers went off in his pocket, 


And then there were but six. 


Six little patriots, 
One was burnt alive: 

He went too near the big bon-fire, 
And then there were but five. 


Five little patriots, 
One is now no more ; 

A Roman candle hit him hard, 
And then there were but four. 


Four little patriots ; 
O how sad! You see 
One sat on a powder keg, 
And then there were but three. 


Three little patriots 

Yelled till black and blue ; 
One split his little throat, 

And then there were but two. 


Two little patriots 
Loading a big gun; 
One looked into the bore, 
And then there was but one. 


One little patriot, 
On Independence Day, 
Touched off a cannon with a match, 
Then he, too, passed away. 
William Henry Siviter. 





HE CHILDREN’ S 
CO. 10 East 15th St 
Hand Made 


Infants’ 


THERE IS NOTHING 
EQUAL TO THE 


KAYSER FINGER 
TIPPED GLOVE 


FOR 
OUTING, YACHTING, 
GENERAL 


AND 

ELEGANCE. 

These Gloves are sold with a guarantee 

ticket for every pair, which entitles you 

to another pair free of charge when tips 
wear out before the gloves. 





Sold by all Dealers in Gloves, 


DRESSMAKING 
, (Profit Sharing.) 
Clothing. 
Coats & Dresses for Children and Young Girls. 


HOW TEN LITTLE BOYS CELEBRA- | M™; ALDINA 
RoBEs AND 





MONTEVERDE, 
| MAnNTEAUX, 

295 FirrH Avenvuze, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles tor 


coming Spring of '93 have been received. 


| 
| Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed, 


Nia HUY 


OUR 
~ YACHTING 
SUITS 


OF 
BLUE SERGE 
made to meet 
the requirements of 


the 
Latest Fashion 


are very effective 


as a_ strictly tailor- 


made costume. 





LADIES’ TAILORS 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(above 36th Street). 


During June, July and August we will make 
REDUCTION in prices for all garments in order 
to keep our staff of competent workmen fully 


employed. 
OLLINGER, 
LADIES’ TAILOR, 


29 East 20TH St., NeaR Broapway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, I 
can warrant satisfactix My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Hahits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
$50 to $70 


A 
SPECIALTY 


FE Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


CORRECT STYLES. 





. . 5 mTIomre 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 

VOGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a ycar in advance, postage tree, For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 


tree. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order. Other remittances at sender's risk, Single copies 
ten cents. 


Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 

Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 


























































































may abandon every hope as you enter those 
little dens. 

Why in the world some kindly-hearted, 
benevolent individual does not open an empo- 
rium for the stout I cannot divine. Surely 
it wduld pay, for it is the inevitable law of 
nature that increasing years should bring in- 
creasing size and weight, and those who are 
fat are almost invariably rich and would pay 
liberally to escape the heartrending sentence 
of the fitter as she stands with garments flung 
over her arm: ‘*Nothing large enough, Madam.” 
As if fat people didn’t require garments 
and covering as well as thin ones—or could 
go almost like Sandwich Islanders, with a pair 
of earrings and a fan! Oh! if one only could, 
in these steaming days, follow the counsel of 
Sidney Smith and ‘¢jump out of our flesh and 
sit in our bones,” what an infinity of misery 
and suffering might be escaped. For bones 
are always proper, and require no drapery, and, 
besides, are so delightfully cool. But alas! 
nature will not help us—nor the linendrapers 
either—so there is nothing for stout women to 
do but to set up a sewing machine and a 
seamstress and have their clothes made at 
home. 

I have often wondered, when glancing at the 
piles of surah and gossamer undergarments on 
the counters in all the colors of the rainbow— 
who buys them, who wears them, and are they 
ever washed? I sawa quantity of black con- 
tinuations the other day, all, of course, in 
finest silk, but to be worn close to the body, 
and I could not help speculating as to what 
dreadful skin diseases might come from the 
contact of those deadly dyes. But I only asked 
the shop woman whether they were generally 
approved, or were only there as an advertise- 
ment. 

«Oh, dear! no, Madam,” was the reply, 
«‘lots of great ladies wear them—they save 
such a deal of expense in washing.” 

So my wondering doubts were solved ina 
very few words. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


He last good-by is said, the last bell 

I has rung, and already the gangway 1s 

withdrawn, and the great engine, pant- 
ing and puffing, moves our ship from the nar- 
row slip out into the broad Hudson. It is 
very late, indeed, to run over. I should have 
done so in May. I shall be too late for the 
season in London. But I did not care to go 
out again this season. I wanted a tew weeks’ 
rest. I shall only do a little shopping, go 
down in the country, and then take the club 
train for Dover. 

A week in Paris will be sufficient. I shall 
then go to the mountains, to San Moritz, and 
be back again in time for the end of the New- 
port season. 


I am so much interested in yachting that I 
cannot afford to leave England until I spend a 
tew days at Cowes. 

I think Englishmen are more devoted to 
yachting for the sport thereof than for its so- 
cial side. I confess that we are yachtsmen—in 
a measure—because we find it a delightful 
means of entertainment. 

There are many little points of etiquette 
about the management of a yacht which are 
never taught, but which seem to come by 
intuition, 
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It is needless to instruct any one as to which 
side of a yacht he should board. To-day 
there is always someone waiting at the gang- 
way, and on no well-regulated yacht will any 
one make the blunder of trying to board upon 
the side where the provisions are taken aboard. 


I believe in entertaining handsomely when 
you invite people—particularly when there are 
women—on your yacht. For men alone and 
a long cruise, good strong food plainly cooked 
is by far the best nourishment. When you 
are entertaining a party, you should be even 
more careful in the selection of your menu 
than when you are giving a luncheon or dinner 
on shore. Remember that a yachting party is 
essentially a man’s entertainment and you will 
be judged accordingly. Your yacht is your 
home. 

Sometimes when I wanted to pay a particu- 
lar compliment to a young woman, I have sent 
her my yacht for the afternoon. In the note 
accompanying the offer I have specified how 
many people could be seated at table, and 
asked her to invite whom she desired. I my- 
self do not appear on these occasions, but my 
staff are well drilled, and I select the menu of 
the dinner, always taking care to have the best 
of wines and plenty of ¢¢ fizz.”” 

My fair guest acts as hostess and the people 
she asks are under obligations to her and not 
to me. 


For an afternoon and dinner, a menu of five 
or six courses is sufficient. But everything 
must be dainty. The steward is instructed as 
to the cigars and the liquors, which should be 
unstinted, and the men made to feel that 
there is retreshment for them down. stairs 
whenever they want it. Of course men will 
not smoke except after dinner. 


As you can see, to give an entertainment of 
this kind requires some delicacy and tact. I 
presume your establishment is well organized, 
and that your staff are ably drilled. Otherwise 
it would not be prudent to send your yacht, 
as you would send your carriage or your opera 
box, sans the owner. 

For an afternoon ona yacht, ordinary loung- 
ing clothes are preferable. Do not get your- 
self up in yachting rig for the occasion, unless 
you are host. This climate will permit white 
duck, at least for trousers. 


I always wear my last year’s lounging suit 
on an ocean voyage. I ‘want to be comfortable 
and to look as if lam at home. Tan shoes 
are the most comfortable, and a soft hat ora 
cap is anecessity. The new hats—‘* Alpine,” 
I believe, they were called at one time—which 
have come into fashion during the last year, 
are excellent for the sea. I cannot expect 
every man to doas I do. I always take a cabin 
for myself. I cannot have as a room-mate 
some individual whom I have never seen be- 
fore, and who is more than likely not to be 
fastidious in his habits. I take my man over 
with me. One is simply deserted on an ocean 
steamer in way of attendance, notwithstanding 
the absurd and heavy tips one has to give. As 
much as I enjoy yachting, I cannot say that 
traveling on one of these floating hotels has 
many charms for me. One is likely to be 
cooped in with a crowd of vulgar people, from 
whom there is little escape. I never make 
the acquaintance of any one. I may exchange 
greetings now and then, but if I find no names 
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upon the list which are included in my set | 
do not think they are worth the cultivating. 


Americans are most absurd about bidding 
farewell to people who are going only on a 
short journey. I think it is most vulgar to 
send floral offerings, and extremely useless be- 
sides. What can be done with flowers on a 
ship! I have heard many a woman bemoan 
her fate on the receipt of a box of roses— 
which is the only possible way a lady could 
receive flowers. The close atmosphere of an 
ocean steamer makes flowers unbearable. 
The air becomes heavy and unhealthy with 
their perfume. One does not burden a 
woman with flowers when she is going—let me 
say—to Chicago, or to Newport, or to Phila- 
delphia, or anywhere else. This indiscrimi- 
nate sending of flowers, fortunately, is no 
longer in vogue. A man I know once sent a 
floral parasol to a girl who was going ona 
long journey ina Pullman car. The poor, poor 
thing was nearly frantic at the gift. The por- 
ter threw it out as soon as the train was under 
way and passing through the convenient shel- 
ter of the tunnel. This, however, was long 
ago, and I really am ashamed that 1 knew the 
man. 


Another absurdity is the rushing tothe dock 
to see people off. Except by members of one’s 
immediate family, and then only in case of a 
very prolonged absence, this farewell is ridicu- 
lous and embarrassing. In our family—and I 
am speaking of days when I traveled en famille 
—our farewells were spoken at home. We 
made it a point never to have any one at the 
dock or at the station. For a short journey or 
a short stay, such a thing isabsurd. For a long 
journey, where partings are tinged with sorrow, 
in public is not the place for such manifesta- 
tions. Whenever I come to New York, I al- 
ways say “ Thank heaven, no one that I know 
is in that motley crowd on the dock.” It is all 
very well for the second-class passengers and 
the Cook’s tourists, but for persons of position 
it is impossible. 


I do not know anything more ridiculous 
than the behavior of people on docks at the 
arrival and the departure of ships. I prefer, on 
this account, the ship that sails with the tide at 
sunrise. I go down the night before and am 
comfortably in bed during the bustle and con- 
fusion of sailing, and wake up at sea. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


A Mopern RaALeIGH — DESCRIPTION oO} 
THE Gown TuHaT InspirED HIM TO 
GALLANTRY—CEREMONIAL DISPLAY O! 
WeEDDING PRESENTS—BICYCLE RIDING 
Has Now THE SANCTION OF SOCIETY 
AT THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


E have now reached the culminating 

\ \ point of the Parisian season, and 
are in the midst of what is known 

as the “ grande semaine.” It began last Sat- 
urday in the Bois de Boulogne with the Féte 
des Fleurs, or flower battle, which was fol 
lowed on the next day by the great steeple- 
chases of the year at Auteuil and will wind up 
on Sunday next with the Grand Prix, after 
which everybody that can afford to do so will 
hasten to leave Paris for the various watering- 


places, If the weather at Longchamps next 
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Sunday proves only half as glorious as that 
which was accorded to us on the occasion of 
the Auteuil steeplechases, the Grand Prix this 
year will be simply magnificent. Seldom have 
I seen a more brilliantly dressed crowd than 
that assembled at Auteuil last Sunday, and 
the paddock, crowded as it was with all our 
leading mondaines, presented a perfect sym- 
phony of colors, in which the green predomi- 
nated. Among those of whom I caught sight 
were the Vicomtesse de Sonis, the Duchesses 
de Morny, de Luynes and of Albufera, Bar- 
oness Alphonse de Rothschild, the Marquise 
de Castellane and Mrs. Austin Lee, the Amer- 
ican wife of the First Secretary of the British 
Embassy. Among the men I noticed Prince 
de Sagan, who distinguished himself in femi- 
nine eyes, at any rate, by the Sir Walter 
Raleigh-like gallantry with which he stooped 
ind rubbed his pale-gray gloved hand in the 

d, in order to find out for us whether there 
was any danger of the latter soiling our skirts. 


[he lady to whom this attention was speci- 
directed was the newly married young 


Duchesse of Ayen, who was arrayed in an at- 
tractive little gown of soft canary-yellow 
crpon, trimmed round the hem with a five- 


inch band of black silk, embroidered in Moor- 
is) fashion and festooned with silk at the ex- 
treme edge. Three rows of inch-broad black 
ribbon hooped the skirt, half a yard up 

: the embroidery, while a few inches from 


the waist a second trio of satin lines described 


veeping curve towards the back, where they 
not meet, but finished abruptly in a couple 
irge and chic satin bows. The corsage, 
it the waist in satin, had a deep yoke of 
black Moorish embroidery, beneath which 
rows of black satin ribbon formed a 
| corselet. With this dress a large, black 
iw hat trimmed with black feathers and 
ied yellow carnations splashed with car- 
e, Was worn, pinned on with pear-shaped 
tipped with tiny diamonds. 


usual, people are endeavoring to make 
‘or lost time and to fulfill what they are 
ed to regard as their obligations to society 
re the latter disperses for the summer. 
result is, that for every day of the present 
there are at least a dozen important 
tions at which one is absolutely bound to 
in an appearance, even if only for a mo- 
t, “pour faire acte de presence,” as we 
here. One of the most brilliant events of 
kind was the soirée given last Saturday in 
x of the Duc d’ Aumale, by the Duchesse 
(Gramont, whose husband’s father was the 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Napoleon 111., 

e time of the declaration of our war with 
nany. ‘The Gramont mansion at the cor- 
of the Champs Elysées and the Rue de 
llot has the appearance of a veritable 
‘e and is filled trom cellar to garret with 
lisite bibelots and art treasures, the taste 
which the Duchesse has inherited from her 
r, Baron Charles Rothschild of Frankfort. 
Duchesse de Gramont was one of the 
members of the Rothschild family to 
y a Christian, but her example was quickly 
wed by her sister, who wedded the Prince 
Wagram, descendant of Napoleon the 
t's celebrated marshal, Berthier. Mlle. 
Rothschild found many difficulties in the 
of her union with the Duke, who at that 
bore the title of Duc de Guiche, and 
to the marriage received Christian 
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baptism, the wedding ceremony subsequently 
taking place at midnight in the crypt of St. 
Augustin’s Chapel. The Duchesse de 
Gramont has the clear creole complexion, 
and the large black eyes and expressive features 
of her race. She is very animated in con- 
versation, remarkably well-informed and a 
thorough musician. Her Trianon boudoir is 
one of the most exquisite things of its kind, 
and at the party the other night the wonderful 
silver service made by Wenzel Jammitzer, the 
greatest silversmith of the Renaissance, attracted 
universal admiration. Among the guests were 
the whole of the Rothschild family, the Count 
and Countess de Talleyrand, the Vicomte and 
the Vicomtesse de Chazelles and the Duchesse 
de Luynes. 


Apropos of the Duchesse de Gramont’s 
marriage, it may interest the readers of Vogue to 
learn that up till quite recently it had remained 
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Versailles. At that period the bride and 
bridegroom were called upon to present them- 
selves on the day following their wedding to 
the King at the royal supper hour, and the 
bride was usually invited by the sovereign to 
be seated by his side on a tabouret, or stool, 
whilst he was eating his supper in solitary 
grandeur, this being regarded as her debut at 
court. On the following afternoon a sort of 
state bed was prepared for her in one of the 
salons of the royal palace and after she had 
taken her place thereon in a_ reclining 
position the entire court filed past her, 
each member offering his or her congrat- 
ulations. The marriage ceremony and all its 
attendant pomp and vanity have undergone 
great modifications since those days, and the 
tendency is more and more in favor of unos- 
tentatious weddings. The elaborate banquets 
and breakfasts have been replaced by a mere 
collation and buffet, and whatever brilliancy 
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AT THE SUMMER LOAN EXHIBITION 


the fashion among the members of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain to marry at midnight. It 
was considered more chic and aristocratic than 
a daylight wedding, owing to the fact that the 
midnight ceremony could only be celebrated 
by a special dispensation of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Paris, which costs money and influ- 
ence to secure. Fortunately for the Duchesse 
de Gramont, she was not subjected to the same 
quaint ceremonies which other Duchesses de 
Gramont, and in fact, all the great ladies of 
rank, were called upon to undergo in the days 
when the Kings of France held their court at 
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there remains is reserved for the so-called 
“ soirée du contrat,’ which precedes the mar- 
riage by several days. It is at this **du con- 
trat” (a most elaborate function) that the 
marriage contract is signed in the presence of 
all the relatives and friends of both tamilies, 
and that the exhibition of the presents takes 
place Indeed, the latter may be regarded as 
the principal feature of the entertainment. At 
a soirée of this kind given last night I could 
not help being amused by the manner in which 
the presents were exhibited—a manner so 
thoroughly in keeping with our very matter-of- 



























































fact times. There were comparatively few 


jewels, but a number of useless _ bibe- 
lots, which the bride airily referred 
to as les petites saletes’’ (the dirty 


little things), quite oblivious of the fact 
that my own modest offering was among them. 
She evidently appreciated far more highly the 
four or five pocketbooks marked with her 
coronet and monogram, and attached to each 
of which was a card stating the amount of 
money which they contained. ‘There were also 
three other cards, one constituting a “ bon,” 
or order, for the complete equipment of a 
boudoir, another for a salon, and the third for 
a bedroom. The carriages, the horses, the 
grand piano, the organ, the seaside villa, and 
the chateau destined for the young couple, all 
of them presents, were represented by daintily 
framed water-color sketches, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the soirée in question 
took place in one of the most exclusive and 
patrician mansions of the Rue de Varennes, 
that is to say in the Faubourg St. Germain, I 
am sorry to ‘say that each water-color sketch 
bore beneath it an intimation of the cost of the 
object which it portrayed—a striking and dis- 
pleasing illustration of the vulgarizing influence 
which the parvenue element of Parisian society 
is exercising on even our best people. 


Your new Ambassador, Mr. Eustis, has 
just taken the lease of the very handsome resi- 
dence at No. 24 Avenue Kleber, and expects 
to take up his residence there within the next 
tew days. His married niece, Mrs. Kinen, 
has already become a great favorite here, and, 
owing to her exquisite voice, is In great request. 
regarded as having one of the 
very finest voices in Paris and threatens to 
deprive both the Vicomtesse de ‘Tredern and 
the Comtesse de Guerne of their laurels. Her 
younger sister, Miss Lydia Eustis, likewise 


Indeed she ts 


possesses a beautiful voice, and when the two 
sing together one is invariably reminded of 
the celebrated duets of those two Cruvelli 
sisters who formerly enjoyed such great fame 


} - 
here. 


On Sunday night a very handsome dinner, 
tollowed by a dance, was given by the Princesse 
Ferdinand de Lucinge-Faucigny. We were 
torty young married couples at the dinner, 
and twenty young bachelors and unmarried 
girls, and dined at small tables. I noticed 
here, as at other houses, that menus have 
gone out of fashion and are no longer to be 
cen, and the same may be said of dessert. All 
those ‘* friandises,”’ such as 


petits gateaux and bonbons of one kind and 


marron glaceés, 


another, are no longer served, or even seen on 
sideboards or table—not a disagreeable innova- 
tion, since the new mode has the effect of very 
considerably abbreviating the length of time 
that we are forced to remain seated at table. 
Atter the dinner came the dance, and a 
cotillon led by the Duchesse de Lorge and M. 
de Vatemesnil. The fashionable dance of the 
moment is the so-called pas de quatre which 
partakes both of the polonaise and of the waltz. 
During three measures the couple marches 
hand in hand, and for the following three 
measures they waltz slowly to the trois-temps, 
then again three measures marching and so on. 
A New York élégante intorms me that. this 
dance has already long been in vogue on your 
ide of the Atlantic, but it is quite new here 
and has become all the rage, entirely super- 
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seding the ordinary waltz and _ so-called 
*¢ Boston.”” 

To the British Ambassador, the Marquis 
of Dufferin, must be attributed the fact that 
it is now considered quite chic to ride bicycles 
in the Bois in the morning, and every day, 
when taking my matutinal canter in the Bois 
before déjeuner I meet a number of well- 
known members of society mounted on wheels. 
Among those who have attracted my attention 
are the Comte de Gramont, the Comte and 
the Comtesse de ‘Talleyrand-Perigord, the 
Comte and Comtesse de Bryas, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Ronceray and several generals of 
the army, including General Loizillon, the 
Minister of War. Most expert of. them all, 
however, is the British Ambassador, who dis- 
plays as much finesse in the management of 
his wheel as in the conduct of the somewhat 
complicated diplomatic affairs pertaining to his 
mussion. 


Lord and Lady Dufferin, by the bye, having 
fulfilled their duties with regard to the enter- 
tainment of the official world, are now engaged 
in dispensing hospitality to the leading mem- 
bers of the noble faubourg from the other side 
of the Seine, and dinners have been given in 
honor of the Duc d’Aumale, of the Duc 
and Duchess of Doudeauville and of 
the De _ Broglies. The dinner to the 
Doudeauvilles was followed by a re- 
reception at which I specially noticed the 
Marchioness of Anglesey, who is one of your 
countrywomen, being a daughter of Mr, J. P. 
King of Sandhills, Ga. She had on a lovely 
gown of ivory satin trimmed round the hem 
with a thick ruching of pavots, or triple pop- 
pies of shaded cream silk with black velvet 
hearts, a second garland of these flowers encir- 
cled the bell-shaped skirt just above the knees ; 
the corsage of satin lightly embroidered with 
fine jet beads and silver spangles, had a bertha 
of lace that spanned either shoulder and a light 
torsade or roll. The sleeves of satin, em- 
broidered with jet and flower-trimmed, exposed 
the upper part of the arms and fell nearly to 
the elbows in a quaintly novel and effective 
way. Lady Anglesey had her hair most be- 
comingly dressed, with a tuft of pavots from 
which arose two tiny ostrich tips. At the 
back a large diamond pin formed like a two- 
pronged comb, secured the wavy hair, dressed 
Diamonds and pearl ornaments were 
The Duch- 
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worn with this very lovely gown. 
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esse de Doudeauville wore a handsome gown 
of cream satin and mauve velvet with trim- 
mings of guipure. Just above her forehead 
and secured in the fluffiness of her curled 
coiffure were some superb emeralds set with 
brilliants. 

The Marchioness, although no longer very 
young, still retains many traces of her forme: 
beauty, and with her blue eyes, blonde hair and 
her plump and shapely neck and shoulders, re- 
mains avery attractive woman. She is an 
honored guest at the English Embassy her 
and, notwithstanding the fact that she is sepa 
rated from her husband, who is the head of th: 
house of Paget, both the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught and other members of the Brit- 
ish royal family have lunched and dined at her 
house. Indeed, she is far more popular with 
English people of every degree than her hus 
band, who enjoys the reputation of being sub- 
ject to that most un-English of all vices, namely, 
lack of courage. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, 6 June, 1893. 


HORSE NOTES 


He advice of Vogue tothe polo players is 

I bearing fruit, and an international 
polo match between the English and 
American teams this autumn does not look 
improbable after all. When Foxhall Keene 
returned from England a short time ago he 
announced that there was no chance for an in- 
ternational match this year. The three Peat 
brothers, he said, were willing to play, but onc 
of them was ill, so arrangements for the match 
could not be made. But the unexpected has 
happened and if satisfactory arrangements can 
be made, the American players will have a 
chance to show their skill on the field. Arthur 
Peat, one of the famous trio who make the 
Sussex team of England the most formidable 
on the other side, has lately come to this coun- 
try, and while at Newport last week he inter- 
viewed some of the cottagers as to the chances 
of an international match being favorably re- 
ceived. He announced his intention of stay- 
ing in the east for a few weeks, until the ar- 
rival of his brothers who will come here to 
make a visit with him to the World’s Fair. 
The brother who was ill has entirely recovered, 
and if Mr. Mildmay, another strong player 
on the Sussex team, can be induced to play, 
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<THE KING OF NATURAL TABLE WATERS”’ 


SPRING 


AT ZoL_LtHAus, GERMANY 


“ JOHANNIS ” is the water patronized in the highest social circles both here and 
in England. 


Its purity is undoubted, as experiments have proved it to be entirely free from organic 
substances, while the large amount of carbonic gas it contains is also exceptionally pure. As 
a pleasant, palatable drink it is unquestionably preferable to others. —London Court Circular. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE IN THIS CITY AND AT ALL 


THE FASHIONABLE 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
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the Peats are willing to make a match. If 
Mr. Mildmay will not consent to play, and an 
equally strong player cannot be had to take his 
place, the Peats will not contest as an English 
team, but will play on some of the American 
teams at Newport. 


When the news of the arrival of Mr. Peat 
was made known to the polo set there was not 
a little surprise expressed. They had accepted 
Mr. Keene’s statement of the refusal of the 
Sussex Club to play, and when it became 
known that Mr. Peat was looking for an in- 
ternational match the polo players took the 
advice offered them by Vogue and have now 
“put ona hustle.’’ If the match is arranged 
the American players will of course be 


handicapped to a certain extent by the lack of 


good strong practice, but they are game to the 
core, and during the next few weeks, even if 
the days are quite warm, there will be a 
number of sturdy little ponies chasing over the 
Hempstead Plains after the ball, and a number 
ot broad-shouldered young men, including 
Oliver Bird and Tommy Hitchcock, will be 
strengthening their wrists to give the Sussex 
men the battle of their lives. There seems to 
be nothing in the way of a match now, for 
there are a number of Englishmen here who 
play an excellent game, and if Mr. Mildmay 
wil! not play with the Peats any one of them 
be had for the asking. 


here is no doubt now that Fleetwood Park 

will have the banner meeting of its twenty- 
August. Secretary Thomas 
Greenwood of the Driving Club reports a 
very promising state of affairs, as far as the 
conditions of the club’s closed events are con- 
cerned, and as the old driving track at Morris- 
aia was never in better condition than it is at 
present there is every indication that fast time 
wil! be made in the different events. In the 
$5,000 guaranteed purse for free-for-all trot- 
ters, of the eight original entries there was only 
onc, Martha Wilkes, 2.08, that was ever in 
doubt, and this was solely on account of the 
probable change of dates of the meeting from 
the first week in September to the last week in 
gust. The field in the $3,000 stake for 
trotters will probably have to be divided, 
ull of the original twenty-five entries have 
paid up, and there seems to be no question but 
that all, with the exception of Panodect or Lou 
Wilkes, the two nominated by J. H. Shults, 
W start. One of these will, of course, be 
tched, which would leave a field altogether 

too large for the track to fairly accommodate. 


he sudden death of Senator Leland Stan- 
iord last week took from the horse world one 
oi its shining lights—one whose absence will 
e darkness among the trotting men of this 

( ntry for many years to come. Senator 
ford was the owner of the celebrated Palo 
to, California, stock farm, the produce of 
wich was so highly prized in the trotting 
“ rid. For years he had been one of the fore- 
t champions of trotting in the west, and his 
nion in any matter relating to trots was re- 
ied as infallible. He was an ardent sports- 

1 and as a breeder of the trotting horse his 

i¢ has traveled over the entire globe. On the 
ject of breeding he had peculiar notions of 
own. But the prices paid for the produce 
his stock farm and the remarkably good 
wing made by some of them, was proof his 
thods of breeding were sound. He was 
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anxious to give the public the benefit of what 
he knew of the horse, and only a short time 
ago he made arrangements to exhibit a number 
of his yearlings at the World’s Fair. The 
object of the exhibition was to show to the 
outside world who knew but little of the trot- 
ting horse in his infancy, the methods of train- 
ing the yearlings and the different evolutions 
through which they have to be schooled. 
This would probably have been (at least 
to the horsemen who went to the great Fair) 
one of the most interesting exhibits to be seen. 


On Saturday last, the great American Derby, 
valued at $60,000, was run for at Washington 
Park, Chicago, and once more the unexpected 
happened, and as is so often the case where a 
stake for an unusually large amount of money is 
contested for, a horse whose chances of winning 
were not thought much of carried off the hon- 
ors. Of the fifteen horses entered, there was 
a fair representation from the east, for the 
Keenes had sent their pets, St. Leonards and 
Chorister, and Mr. Dwyer sent that speedy 
crack, Don Alonzo. The first named had been 
singled out by the eastern men as a sure winner, 
but the best he could do was to finish five 
lengths behind the winner, Boundless. ‘The 
winner is a bay colt by Harry O° Fallon—End- 
less, and is owned by J. E. Cushing. His 
stable companion, Lookout, was the one on 
which the western men pinned their faith, but 
the colt, admirably ridden by “ Snapper” Gar- 
rison, won in hollow style, thereby knocking 
the calculations of eastern and western men 
higher than a kite. Foxhall Keene and his 
wife had gone to Chicago, the former to look 
after the pair and the latter to witness the strug- 
gle for the richest stake ever run for. The 
elder Keene went to Sheepshead Bay on the 
day of the race and when the sport at the east- 
ern track was over he waited with Mr. Dwyer 
and a number of other racing men at the office 
of the telegraph company to hear the descrip- 
tion of the race as it flashed over the wire. 
The faces of the two men to whom the result 
meant so much, were a study. Mr. Dwyer 
did not appear to be a bit anxious. Mr. Keene 
looked nervous, but when the announcement 
was made that the horses had entered the stretch 
with St. Leonards in the lead, his face bright- 
ened up, but only for an instant, and then all 
was as silent as the grave, for the final an- 
nouncement of the winner was to be made 
yet. At this point the face of the elder Keene 
wore a set expression as if its owner was nerv- 
ing himself for some great ordeal. The color 
faded from his cheeks, and his face took on a 
marble color, such as is seldom seen on the 
face of that great operator who plays with mil- 
“ Bound- 
called the telegraph operator, and 
the marble cheeks changed to those of a blush- 
ing school-girl. But Mr. Keene did not fare 
so badly after all, for St. Leonards had run 
second, and that meant $7,000 for his owner. 
Clifford ran third, and although the east, had 
not won, it had run second and that was some 
consolation. 


lions as children do with pennies. 
less wins !”’ 


The old-time race horse and stallion, Aris- 
tides, by imported Leamington, dam Sarong, 
by Lexington, died at St. Louis last week. He 
was twenty-one years old and famous as a race 
horse. He was the winner of the first Ken- 
tucky Derby and afterward defeated Ten 
Broeck, the record breaker. : 





CLUB NOTES 


Have been not a little surprised to find that, 
I although we adopt English customs and 

manners rapidly on this side of the water, 
we have yet to introduce that most delightful 
outdoor sport, golf, to any extent. I only know 
of one golf club in the vicinity of New York— 
that of Southampton. Golf is so admirably suit- 
ed to our climate and our landscape. It is much 
easier transplanted than cricket, which can 
never be popular in this country. It is, more- 
over, a game which, like tennis, can be played 
by both sexes, and being far less violent is 
just what is needed for the summer months. I 
heard rumors of the establishing of a golf club 
at Newport in the beginning of the season, but 
so little has been said of it recently that I fear 
the project has been abandoned. The South- 
ampton Club, however, is very popular, and I 
hope to see others spring up along the coast 
where the meadows and dunes and _ sandy 
wastes seem to have been created by nature ex- 
pressly for this pleasant sport. 

A certain thing about club-life in New 
York, has struck me always as odd. We 
have very few representative clubs. The 
Union League is fast losing its spirit of re- 
publicanism and a new element therein is try- 
ing to change it into a social club. This is 
not being done, however, without a struggle. 
The Lotos was founded with that idea in New 
York, but you will find only very few actors, a 
dozen playwrights and some twenty literary 
men who are regular habitues. The Lotos 
has made the mistake of having colored waiters 
and bell-boys, as also of allowing its cuisine, 
once famous, to deteriorate. There is norea 
son why, in its new home, with every possible 
advantage, it should not become a mode} club 
of its kind. It has the opportunity and it has 
certainly a good membership, if only the 
members could be persuaded to 
the club-house a little more frequently. Still, 
it is neither fish nor flesh. It is not Bo- 
hemian and it is not superlatively smart, and 
you do not meet there the beaux esprits of the 
city. One wants a place of that kind. You 
do not expect to meet them at the smart clubs 
and you would be rather bored if you did. 


come to 


The New York Press Club, I hear, is in 
anything but an enviable condition, The fair 
which has just closed has been a failure, and 
two factions are accusing each other of not 
only mismanagement, but also nearly every 
crime on the calendar. A meeting of 
the New York Press Club is something to be 
remembered. The rival editors in Pickwick 
were not more sparing of personal abuse than 
these gentlemen. ‘The Press Club as a benev- 
olent institution should rank with the great 
charitable associations in this country. I say 
this purposely, because in collecting money 
and demanding assistance from men who are 
not connected with the press, the Club always 
makes this plea of its being a great and worthy 
charity. With the power and wealth of the 
press in this country, it seems strange that the 
newspapers cannot take care of their own de- 
crepit and paupers. We buy our papers in the 
morning, we pay for our news, and I cannot see 
why we should be called upon to support dis- 
abled reporters any more than disabled car- 
drivers. Those of us who have had our pri- 
vacy invaded by newspaper reporters, and our 
name I fear is legion, certainly do not owe 
them a debt of lasting gratitude. 











PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP. 


Lthough I have seen many ballets, both 
A here and abroad, produced as well as 
Versailles was at the Manhattan 

Opera House, I must concede that there was 
much — spec- 
tacular beau- 
ty and not a 
little supple- 
ness display- 
ed in the phy- 
gyra- 
tions to be 


sical 


seen at the 
Manhattan. 
There are 
still a num- 
ber of pas seul that I have yet to 
see Clara Qualitz, the clever premiere 
ballerina of the ballet, execute. She 
is a most talented dancer, and the 
terpsichorean novelty she has entitled 
Pompeletta and introduced as a_ cli- 
max is exceedingly effective. I wish 
that Versailles danced here in 
its entirety. At the Empire, in Lon- 
don, it was in three movements, where- 
as here only the second movement is 
danced. Still, on the whole, we should 
be thankful for the animated and varie- 
gated spectacle, and I advise those still 


were 


left in town to see it. You would do 
well to drop in at about ten o'clock, 
for that is the hour the ballet begins, 
and it is much more entertaining than 
The ‘Talisman, which takes up most 
of the evening. Ui 


E. E. Rice informs me that after the 
month’s vacation of 1492, his company if 
will return to Palmer’s tor a run that 
will last, in all probability, throughout 
the winter. In September, at another 
Broadway theatre, he will stage a new 
opera entitled Venus, with music by 
Gustave Kerker and_ libretto by 
Charles Alfred Byrne and 
Harrison, who are also the librettists 
of The Isle of John 


Peachey, the English tenor, has been 


Lewis 
Champagne. 
engaged for the new opera. 


After a series of highly successful 
concerts at Albert Hall, London, Patti 
has returned to her Welsh castle. She 
is studying the score of Gabrielle, a 
will sing in 


new opera which she 


America next autumn. She will assume the 
The libretto of this opera, by 


role of a nun. 
the way, is by Mr. Byrne. 


Che greatest French dramatist is, I hear, 
very much put out with the greatest French 
actress. In other words, Victorien Sardou 
and Sarah Bernhardt are at loggerheads. The 
reason is that Bernhardt has taken the Renais- 


sance Theatre in Paris for two years, where she 


proposes to act. Sardou has been at work on 
a new drama for Bernhardt and he finished it 
just about the time she signed the lease of the 
Whereupon Sardou refused to 
turn over his play to Bernhardt. His reason for 
withholding it is, that the stage of the Renais- 
sance is too small for his piece. It was calcu- 
lated, he says, for the Porte Saint-Martin 
Pheatre, which has an immense stage not un- 
like that at Niblo’s Garden, whereas the Renais- 


Renaissance. 
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sance is only a band-box. Bernhardt, 1 under- 
stand, is in tears and Sardou is obdurate. For 
this great team to separate, after such a long 
series of successes together, would be a calamity 
indeed, especially as I hear that the play which 
has caused the trouble is wonderfully strong 
and ingenious in its construction and 
scheme. 


Sardou has not yet named the play. It isa 
study of the customs of the Inquisition of 
Spain in the fifteenth century, and one tragic 
scene is heaped upon another until a catastrophe 
is reached that makes comparatively tame the 
great scene in La Tosca in which the heroine 
hears her lover mangled. In the present case 
the heroine is believed to be a witch, and as 
such is driven with her lover by the mob to a 
house which is then set on fire. The final 
curtain falls on the unhappy pair in a blaze of 


10 


flames. In this 
play Sardou may 
certainly be said 


to have reached 
the acme of real- 
ism. 


After his brief 
tour of this coun- 
try in conjunction 
with Jane Had- 
ing, next autumn, 
Coquelin will re- 
turn to Paris, 
-. where he is to join 
Bernhardt at the 
Renaissance and 
remain with her throughout her engagement. 
They will appear in Fernande and L’Etrangre. 
All this provided, of course, Coquelin can 
obtain the consent of the Comédie Frangaise 
to his appearing at another Paris theatre. 


It is the intention of Colonel Mapleson to 
present grand opera in this city throughout the 
coming season. This statement on my part 
will be received with incredulity by a good 
many, I am quite sure, for when the Colonel 
left these shores two months ago he seemed to 
have given up all hope in that direction. But 
my information is of the best possible kind. 
It is, in fact, first hand. The theatre upon 
which the impresario particularly has his eye is 
the Manhattan Opera House. Oscar Ham- 
merstein has expressed a willingness to con- 
vene with Colonel Mapleson in this connec- 
tion, and unless the production of The Tal- 
isman and Versailles should be successful 
enough to warrant their continuation through- 
out the winter, there is nothing to stand in the 
way of the grand opera project. The idea is 
to have the season begin on November eighth 
and last until February. It will thus be seen 
that it will be simultaneous with Mr. Abbey's 
season at the Metropolitan. After the en- 
gagement in New York, the Mapleson com- 
pany will be sent to Chicago, Boston and 


Philadelphia. 


Colonel Mapleson’s recent visit here was un- 
dertaken in order that he might gauge the 
operatic feeling. He believes that he gauged 
it accurately, and he feels encouraged to direct 
another season of opera in our midst. He says 
that, in excess of the present holders of boxes 
at the Metropolitan, over two hundred appli- 
cants for boxes were unable to obtain them. 
This two hundred, he maintains, represents 
the greater portion of our society, and he in- 
tends to use it as the nucleus of his following. 
In his opinion New York society comprises 
more rich people than does the society of any 
other city in the world, and it is on that hy- 
pothesis that he bases his belief that we can 
support two companies singing in the maia 
grand opera and composed, at any rate, of 
grand opera artists. 


Colonel Mapleson does not feel at all sure 
that Mr. Abbey has finally engaged Mlle. 
Melba for the Metropolitan, and he wants her 
for his company. As to the other singers he 
would have, in case Mr. Hammerstein does not 
fail him, they are Plancon, the bass, now a 
member of Sir Augustus Harris’s Royal Italian 
Opera Company; Alvarez, Sir Augustus’ 
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tenor, and Guerica, considered by some the 
successor of Scalchi. Mapleson holds that it is 
a contested point whether Calvé, the dramatic 
soprano, will come to this country under his 
management or under that of Mr. Abbey. 


The Mapleson repertoire includes the 
standard Italian operas. A novelty to be put 
forward is Massenet’s Le Mage; also Esclaire- 
monde, provided Sybil Sanderson can be 
secured to sing the title role which she origi- 
nated at the Theatre Comique in Paris. 

Miss Sanderson is a young California girl, 
the daughter of the late Judge Sanderson of 
San Francisco, and she has been for five seasons 
a brilliant success in the French capital, botk 
as a singer and as a professional beauty. She 
is just now, according to my Paris correspon- 
dent, making a ravishing stage picture as the 
artful Phedre. I doubt very much if she can 
break her contract with the Comique, which 
has two years yet to run; but I know she is 
most anxious to return to America and appear 
in opera; and when she does Miss Lillian 
Russell and her sister singers may well look to 
their laurels. 





CAMILLE D’ARVILLE 


in Empire gown in Robin Hood is scarcely 
appropriate. That is what Camille D’Arville 
wears, however, in De Koven and Smith’s 
charming opera. Still, a pretty woman in a 
pretty gown is appropriate almost anywhere. 
Miss D’Arville is a Hollander. She has sung 
at the Casino, and was a company star with 
Lillian Russell when The Queen’s Mate was 
produced seven years ago. I am glad to hear 
that she has been re-engaged by the Bostoni- 
ans. She is a rara avis prima donna—that is, 
she can act as well as sing. 


‘lever comedian though he be, Henry E. 
ey is always seen at his best when posing 
as someone else. Perhaps the funniest bur- 
lesyue he has ever given is his latest: that of 
Loe Fuller dancing the serpentine. K. 


_ 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


INNER, STREET AND OUTING COSTUMES. 
I) —At the top of page 3 in the Supple- 
ment, two views of the same gown are 

given. It is of rich cream-white peau de 
soe, made with a long train and décolleté 
corsage. The neck is trimmed with old point 
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de Venise and there are ruffles of the same lace, 
which fall over the puffed sleeves. A wide 
girdle of folded peau de soie is finished in 
front, on the left side, with a bow of the same. 

The central figure in the frame has a charm- 
ing toilette. The low bodice, sleeves and 
train are of brocade of Louis xvi. period, 
showing alternate stripes of emerald green and 
white, with pink rosebud design on the white 
stripe. The petticoat is of fine Mechlin lace 
worn over pink satin. Within the brocade 
bodice is a full corsage of lace drawn at the 
neck and showing a foundation of pink be- 
neath. The sleeves are made with epaulettes 
and puffs, and from the elbows to the wrists 
are lace cuffs over pink satin. The jeweled 
girdle is of gold and emeralds, and there is a 
dog-collar composed of emeralds and pearls. 

The figure to the right of the above wears a 
gown of black silk grenadine made over black 
satin. On the skirt are two roses of jetted 
passementerie, a little fringe of jet falling from 
the lower row. The corsage is trimmed with 
bands of jet and the upper part of the sleeves 
is of black satin. The lower part is of jetted 
grenadine. A Medici collar of English point 
is worn with this costume. 

To the left is seen a walking dress consist- 
ing of a skirt of cinnamon brown camel’s hair 
cloth trimmed with bouillonnés of black satin. 
The bodice and sleeves are of pale apricot 
cloth draped with black lace. Small bands of 
apricot cloth braided run from the side seams, 
cross the black lace, and disappear under the 
front drapery. The belt is wide and is of 
black satin fastened at the side with jeweled 
buttons. The hat is of apricot colored straw 
lined with black and trimmed with jet and 
bows of apricot satin, one of which is placed 
under the brim. Long gloves of black suede 
are worn with this costume. 

The figure represented at the bottom of the 
page wears an outing costume of dark blue 
canvas; with satin stripes. The skirt is trimmed 
with three bands of dark blue moiré placed 
far apart. ‘The Eton jacket is of fine dark 
blue cloth with wide revers turned over with 
white cloth. A white shirt waist is worn 
under the jacket, and has a full jabot in front. 


TOILETTES IN THE BODY OF THE PAPER 


EvENING Gown, PaGE 1.—Princesse even- 
ing gown of yellow crépe de Chine made over 
silk of the same color. The trained skirt is 
made of extra length and caught up in festoons 
around the bottom, each festoon defined by a 
rosette of yellow satin. The low corsage has 
a wide frill, double over the sleeves, of yellow 
silk muslin with satin stripes. On the left 
shoulder is a yellow velvet rose with brown 
velvet leaves. The sleeves are full and are of 
the dress material. Bronze slippers and tan- 
colored silk stockings and long tan-colored 
gloves are worn with this toilette. 

AFTERNOON CosTuUME, PaGE 5.—Gown of 
pale blue foulard made with a full skirt trim- 
med with three narrow ruches of black lace 
placed some distance apart. The full sleeves 
have two lace ruffles at the top. ‘There is a 
dainty cape of black moiré and jet with 
bretelles ending in shawl points at the waist 
both back and front and connected by a belt 
of the same. A knot of black moiré ribbons 
finishes each point. The little jet bonnet has 
a windmill bow of blue gauze ribbons, and a 
jet ornament in the centre. A boa of curled 
black ostrich feathers is tied loosely around 
the throat. 





Home Gowns, Pace 10.—The seated 
figure wears a gown of white India silk 
striped with black lines. The skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of black velvet ribbon. There 
is a veston or shirt waist of the finest lawn 
with plaited band and jabot. Over this is 
worn a zouave of black velvet edged with jet, 
and there is a black velvet sash with two long 
ends fastened at the back. 





DIXEY AS LOIE FULLER 


The standing figure wears a skirt of rose 
colored taffeta with narrow white lace flounce 
surmounted by a band of ribbon. A blouse 
and skirt of white organdie lined with pink 
are worn over this skirt. The blouse is belted 
in with ribbon which ties in front in a bow 
with long ends. 

Racinc Costumes, Pace 7.—The first 
costume is of cream crépon with satin bars 
forming a plaid. The skirt is made entirely on 
the bias and consists of two deep plain flounces, 
each one cut in points and trimmed with cream 
colored lace. The cape is of black silk tulle 
made in four scant flounces, each with an 
under flounce of cream lace which is a little 
wider than the black one above. (This toilette 
comes from la Maison Montaillé, rue St. 
Honoré, Paris.) 

The second figure in the plate wears a coat 
of white cloth which is tight fitting in the back 
and has loose open fronts with enormous but- 
tons, * Prince d’ Auree.”” 

SUMMER Gown, Pace 11.—A dainty sum- 
mer costume of pink gingham with plain cor- 
sage and wide full sleeves. There is a bertha 
of wide cream guipure lace, and deep ruffles 
of the same at the edge of the sleeves. The 
skirt is plain and at the band there is a belt of 
pink watered ribbon which ties in front and 
has long floating ends. The large leghorn 
has bows of cream lace and wide pink watered 
ribbon. 

For descriptions of costumes on page 9 see 
article entitled <«¢ What is the Proper Riding 
Costume,’ G. F. Twyeffort, in Supplement 
of May 27th. 
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58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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Miss ENGLISH: **I don’t like Silk gloves, because they don’t fit well, don’t look nice, and they wear out at the Finger Ends.” 

Miss MApison: ** You are prejudiced. Do you know there is a Silk glove made that looks so much like a ‘suede’ that you 
cannot tell them apart. And furthermore with each pair you receive a GUARANTEE TICKET which entitles you to another 
pair FREE OF CHARGE in any case where the ‘ Tips’ wear out before the glove. Al you have todo is to ask your dealer for 
the ‘Kayser Patent Finger Tipped’ Silk Glove.”’ 





